HARRIS

One other feature of Wells1 story strikes me as
untrue and unduly pessimistic. The girl whom
Nune^ loves does not recognise his superiority,
and begs him to let himself be blinded in order to
be as other men and marry her. This appears to
me a libel on womanhood: when even the Dis-
ciples hide themselves and hold aloof, the women
kept near the Cross, heedless of self. Mahomet's
wife stood by him through good and evil report,
even when he married a younger woman. The girl
Shakespeare loved did not, perhaps, see him as we
see him; but she surely knew that he was an ex-
traordinary man, and gave herself to him in de-
fiance of convention and morality with passion-
ate abandonment. The truth is that the great
man, almost without exception, finds his most
constant and most loyal supporters among wom-
en. Women have a peculiar weakness for the
best and for the worst of men. It is mediocrity
that leaves them cold.

Wells1 reading of the whole story is unduly
pessimistic, a libel on humanity: and how lamely
it ends! Nunefc, the great man, can do nothing
but leave the country of the blind no wiser than
he entered it. What an impotent and disappoint-
ing conclusion!
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